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THE WRECKING SYSTEM OF THE 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 1 

THE British colony of the Bahamas occupies a chain of 
islands about five hundred and fifty miles in length. 
These islands extend from a point across the Gulf 
Stream opposite the Everglades of Florida southeastwardly al- 
most to the island of St. Domingo. With their banks and cays 
they form a kind of bar lying directly in front of the Florida 
Straits and the Windward Passage, the most convenient outlets 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The geological formation of the region is such as to 
render the navigation of its waters peculiarly perilous — a condi- 
tion that is all the more aggravated during the hurricane season. 
Notwithstanding this, a world-important commerce has crossed 
the Bahama seas ever since Europeans first began to occupy 
the Americas." Proximity to Europe and salubrious climate 
ought to have made the Bahamas the first seats of Spanish 
West-Indian settlements. But local conditions forbade any 
such event. The small amount of land surface above high tide 
in the colony is divided among fifteen larger and hundreds of 
smaller islands and cays, whose coasts are marked by but few 
good harbors, and whose interior parts by scant allotments of 
soil or other utilizable materials. Add to this their emptiness 
of native precious metals and their exposure to hostile attack, 
and we need seek no further for reasons why they were passed 
by for the larger islands and the mainland beyond. 

But if there was only slight occasion for mine exploiters and 
agriculturists to stop in the place, the same was not true of all 
kinds of men. Although the melee of contending Dutch, Eng- 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge that financial assistance from the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C, made possible the collection of most of the materials 
embodied in this paper. 

J On the routes taken by commerce, see Accounts and Papers of Parliament (Great 

Britain) 1864, vol. xlix, p. 17, and on the location of the colony, loc. cit., 1850, vol- 

xxxvi, p. 144. 
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lish, French and Spanish interests rendered it impossible for 
any body of people to maintain itself here in peace after the 
abduction of the aboriginal Lucayans, it created a welcome 
situation for turbulent spirits who did not care for peace. Ac- 
cordingly an irregular and disorderly set of fellows, who made 
the islands their home before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, added to nature's terrors for commerce the first of a 
long-drawn-out series of man-made destructive agencies. These 
free-booters, themselves intermittent settlers, were the chief oc- 
cupants of the Bahamas for a period of about two centuries. 
The foundation of the Carolina proprietors made but little im- 
provement, until after the Queen Anne's war, when a non- 
pirating governor at last reduced the small New Providence 
settlement to a semblance of order. 1 This new regime, how- 
ever, altered appearances rather than facts. For in the first 
place the effective jurisdiction of orderly government did not 
cover the out-islands nor near-by non-English coasts : a mere 
change of base then could put the pirates outside its pale. 
Secondly, at that time it was often difficult to distinguish buc- 
caneer from privateer, especially since wars were frequent and 
means of communication slow and irregular. It may also be 
said that buccaneering tended to shade into privateering (and 
perhaps vice versa) as a more orderly form of accomplishing 
what was to the operators the same end. But after the down- 
fall of Napoleon a century later, the establishment of peace in 
Europe put an end to privateering. Even this, however, failed 
to cut off the Bahamas' share in the commerce that was " none 
of theirs," because that commerce now increased, itself at the 
same time suffering an increase in number of casualties on the 
shoals. Then it was that privateering gave way to salving 
stranded hulks and cargoes. The transition was far from ab- 
rupt. For salving in one form or another seems to have been 
a secondary function of buccaneer and privateer, when off reg- 
ular duty ; and their successors, the salvors, in so far as they 
had to do with merchantmen, abandoned free-booting almost 

1 Wright, History of the Bahama Islands, pp. 422-23. Cf. Merchants' Magazine, 
toI. 44, pp. 46-47, and New York Journal of Commerce, July 22, 1857. 
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altogether, and contented themselves with this more orderly 
and humane occupation. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the condition of 
Bahama industries that depended upon native resources was not 
reassuring. The few thousands of population, after the Ameri- 
can loyalists had come, had increased to about 27,000 in the 
six decades, 1 but there had not been a commensurate growth of 
economic interests in the interval. Cotton-growing, upon which 
slavery had flourished, had begun to decline before slavery was 
abolished, and thereafter fell to almost nothing.' The old 
planters for their part had in many cases abandoned their places 
and emigrated, or turned to other pursuits. 3 Such negroes as 
gave up service with the whites were counseled by the English 
officials to do for themselves. Some undertook it on newly 
patented crown lands or at the salt-ponds. But they were too 
much accustomed to an easy manner of life, and had too little 
incentive to urge them on to early improvement. 4 Moreover, 
fickle seasons and lack of suitable connections with markets for 
their produce added to their difficulties, while their own short- 
lived enthusiasm could not make up for the loss of the exper- 
ience and managerial sense of their former masters. Conse- 
quently many of those who tried the experiment soon stagnated 
in the continued effort, or were easily induced to abandon it. 

Inducements to turn elsewhere were not lacking. Wrecking 
seemed to be a way of getting a living without having to create 
the goods for the purpose. Slaves had engaged extensively in 
salving before the abolition of slavery 5 : emancipated negroes 
were not to be permanently turned away from it, as long as it 
seemed to offer the most attractive means of livelihood the colony 
could afford. Some whites also felt the same way about it. 

1 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1862, vol. xxxvi, p. 21. 

1 Loc. Hi., 1857-58, vol. x, p. 75. J Loc. Hi., 1863, vol. xxxix, p. 8. 

*Loc. Hi., 1859, vol. xxi, p. 49, and i860, vol. xliv, pp. 12-13. 

s Royal Gazette, July 17, 1822, and House Votes, 1831, app., p. 73. Slave cap- 
tains as well as slave common sailors had been found among the operators of these 
vessels. The British interference with slavery had greatly hampered their freedom of 
action. Cf. Recs. of Comrs. of Corres. 1795-1833, p. 457, and Merchants' Maga- 
zine, vol. 44, p. 53. The records of the Commissioners of Correspondence (1795 — 
1833) consist of letters to and from the Colonial Agent at London. 
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Accordingly in the competition of opportunity, salving diverted 
energy from every other kind of labor. 1 In fact many who 
devoted their time chiefly to other occupations kept themselves 
ready to join in salving ventures as occasion arose. 2 As the 
number of wrecks increased, landsmen caught the infection and 
swelled the ranks, until salvor seamen became the most signal, 
if not also the most important, body of laborers the small colony 
possessed. 3 

I 

The wrecking grounds were quite extensive, and the prospect 
of encountering a wreck somewhat fortuitous. A given vessel 
could not be present to share in every cargo salved, and thus 
there might fall considerable intervals between times of its shar- 
ing in the fruits. In order to avoid too meager and too irreg- 
ular returns, a step towards a steadier accrual of returns was 
taken in an arrangement called consortship. The contract under 
this name meant that the crews of two or more vessels so engag- 
ing shared profits with each other, even though only one of 
their number might take part in the work in a given case. 4 
This contract affected in no way the shares of vessels not so 
consorting, yet participating in the work, and affected the shares 
of consorting parties only in the residue after payment to the 
non-consorting participants. Upon arriving at the stranded 
vessel the first master of a salving vessel to come on board ac- 
quired thereby the right to become wreck-master, director of 
the works. He alone was authorized to enter into a binding 
agreement with the master of the wrecked vessel, to which latter 
he was himself subject, and it was his province to select from 
those present as many assistants as were required for the labor 

1 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1857-58, vol. xl, p. 24; 1863, vol. xxxix, p. 10, and 
1866, vol. xlix, p. 48. 

2 Loc. cit., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 24. 

3 Cf. court decree in case of the bark Savannah (i860), and Accts. and Papers of 
Pari., 1852-53, vol. lxii, p. 45, and 1857, vol. x, p. 75. The various court decrees 
referred to are published in the Decisions of the Court of Vice-Admiralty of the 
Bahamas (one volume). 

' House Votes, 1858, app. , p. 45. 
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in hand. No one of the others had a right to negotiate for 
work on that wreck without his sanction. 1 And either overt 
agreement or customary rules also established a consortship 
between all vessels engaged in the task, a relationship existing 
solely for the purposes of that one case, and not to be confused 
with the other variety of consortship mentioned above. 2 

Salved goods were ordinarily delivered at the port of Nassau, 
where salvage was rendered and accounts were settled. Derelict 
cases were sent at once to the court of vice-admiralty. 3 In 
other cases, if all was satisfactory, agreements previously made 
were executed and transactions brought to an end. 4 But the 
circumstances under which distressed ship-masters entered into 
such agreements gave the salvors a tactical advantage. The 
former therefore often wished to reconsider matters after reach- 
ing port. In case of final dispute as to what should be done, 
two courses offered, private arbitration and suit in the vice-ad- 
miralty court. The former was most commonly chosen, because 
of its greater convenience and smaller cost. It virtually meant, 
however, settlement by the Nassau chamber of commerce. For 
this body, incorporated by act of assembly and invested with 
powers to regulate certain commercial concerns of the colony, 5 
was composed of Nassau merchants and commercial men, who 
were conversant with the handling of salvage cases, and em- 
braced in its membership practically every individual available 
for such arbitrations. Thus, either through the use of its mem- 
bers as individuals, or through its own adjustment of disputes 
and setting precedents for future cases, the chamber long exer- 
cised a decisive influence upon the customs obtaining in this 

1 Cf. court decrees in cases of the Stephen F. Austin (1858), steamer Karnalc 
(1862), and the Hartley (1862), and statute of 11 Vic, cap. 24. 

'Court decrees in cases of the Saxon (1857) and the Hartley (1862). 

3 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. 

♦Desp. of Colebrooke to Glenelg, no. 19 (1838), and House Votes, 1858, app., 
pp. 5-6 and 31. The first citation refers to the despatches of Governors of Bahamas 
to the Colonial office at London. ■■ House Votes " refers to votes of the House of 
Assembly of the Bahamas. 

5 Statute of 52 Geo. Ill, cap. 15, and Desp. of Colebrooke to Glenelg, no. 114 
(1838). Cf. also Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. 
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all-important matter. 1 Moreover these men were themselves 
interested in the business : they were owners, or part owners, of 
salving vessels, they knew the hardships of the salvors, sympa- 
thized with them, and as a consequence felt that salving ought 
to be liberally remunerated. 2 Although these arrangements 
did not appear exceptionable to the local people, it would seem 
that outside of Utopia they would have constituted an untoward 
situation for the foreign owners of stranded property. Gov- 
ernor Bayley found the latter " at the mercy of those directly 
or indirectly interested in wrecking, and compelled ... to 
submit to terms, which in other places, and under different con- 
ditions, they might have been able to dispute." 3 Nevertheless 
for a long time most of the cases arbitrated were referred to 
tribunals of this character. 4 About the middle of the nineteenth 
century reference to special arbitrators became more common, 5 
but the slight change resulting affected in no material sense the 
dictation of the chamber of commerce. 

In default of adjustment elsewhere a case could finally be 
taken to the court of vice-admiralty, where its merits could be 
sifted. This was, however, a jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire. For, in the first place, this court, especially under 
Justice Lees, placed a high estimate on both the cost and the 
merit of salving and decreed salvages accordingly. 6 And next, 
according to the testimony of three several English governors 
of the colony, who observed closely the administration of the 

'House Votes, 1858, app., p. 31, and Desp. of Colebrooke to Glenelg, no. 114 
(.838). 

2 Desp. of Colebrooke to Glenelg, no. 114 (1838), and House Votes, 1858, app., 
pp. 26-27. Cf. also Bahama Herald, Mar. 14, 1855, and the complaint of two 
ship captains at the "mock tribunal," he. cit., Dec. 28, 1859. See further, Mer- 
chants' Magazine, vol. 44, p. 54. For a defence of its policy, see Bahama Herald, 
Jan. 22, 1851. 

3 Desp. to London, no. 5 (1857), copied in House Votes, 1858, app., p. 43. On 
the corresponding features of the Key West system, see Merchants' Magazine, vol. vi, 
pp. 349 and 353. It is related that some individuals at Key West acted "in the 
quadruple capacity of owner of the wrecker, agent for the wreckers, consignee of the 
captain and agent for the underwriters." 

4 Accts. and Papers of Pari. , 1 850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. 

5 House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 31 and 51. 6 Infra, pp. 625-626. 
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court, resort to its bar was infrequent on account of its exorbi- 
tant fees and costs. 1 By i860, however, the court had begun 
to play a moderating r61e, although still leaning to the views of 
the community in respect to liberality. 

In order rightly to comprehend salvage charges in the Baha- 
mas it is necessary to have in mind the local conceptions of 
material and other costs and of the valuation of services ren- 
dered, and also the bent for mulcting the foreigner. The busi- 
ness of salving was perhaps an expensive one. As it was here 
carried on it kept afloat large numbers of vessels and men, cap- 
ital and labor accounts, which were employed only a part of the 
time, and it involved dangers to life and limb, arduous labor 
and other hardships and privations. Undoubtedly the assessors 
gave such considerations premium weight in fixing salvage. 1 
Secondly, salving services were rendered to owners for property 
that had value. Now the old system of salvage assessment in 
the islands was rather one of specific than of ad valorem sal- 
vages, although some regard was had for the latter, and the 
change that occurred in the heyday of the industry enhanced 
that regard. 3 But this had little weight towards moderation, 
when exaggerations of perils to wrecked vessels, of heavy seas 
and bad state of the weather were admitted in evidence.* 
Thirdly, and most important for our purposes, was the attitude 
of the people in heaping manifest injustice upon those whose 
interests had fallen into their hands. There is a sense in which 
every salvage case was a case of the Bahamas versus the owners 
of wrecked property. And, as we have seen, all the circum- 
stances conspired to give the former the advantage over for- 
eign ship- and cargo-owners. Their customs too had become 

1 Desps. of Governor Cockburn, no. 19 (1839), and Governor Bayley, no. 5 (1857), 
and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol xxxvi, p. 146. In the last cited Governor 
Gregory reported that salvage questions "are strictly within the jurisdiction of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court, but in practice the parties avoid so expensive a process by al- 
lowing the matter to be cheaply and rapidly adjusted by a local tribunal composed of 
commercial men." 

2 E. g. , cf. court decree in case of the Saxon (1857). 

3 Cf. Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 51, and House Votes, 1858, 
app.,p. 31. 

* Cf. court decree in case of the Saxon (1857). 
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hard and fast by long usage, and in their view little thought 
was to be taken for the outsiders' interests. Moreover it had 
been the avowed policy of pirating and privateering in their re- 
spective places, to reward themselves with the entirety of ships 
and cargoes, when permitted ; in modified form the same ani- 
mus survived in the wrecking system, which, however, chose to 
leave something to the clientele it served. 

Of old it had been the rule to award salvage prior to the sale 
of the property, but about 1850 the order was reversed and 
salvage decreed according to the value of the things recovered,, 
the valuation both for this purpose and for customs payment 
being determined at the vendue block. 1 The actual rates of 
salvage were high. Governor Rawson, reporting in 1864 what 
he had ascertained, wrote that two decades earlier the average 
rate had been 60 per cent of the value of the things salved.* 
From somewhat conflicting evidence it appears that in 1853—56 
it had declined to 55 per cent, 3 while in 1864 it did not exceed 
40 per cent. But to this apparent rate was to be added approx- 
imately 14 per cent more for commission charges, storage, 
labor etc., which accrued to the colony as a practical addition 
to salvage remuneration. 4 Rates as high as 75 per cent were 
imposed on goods whose owners appeared. 5 But on unclaimed 
derelict, an acknowledged droit of the crown, salvors received 
90 per cent — double that allowed by the High Court of Admi- 

1 Cf. House Votes, 1858, app., p. 31, and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. 
xxxvi, p. 146. 

'Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 51. 

5 House Votes, 1858, app., p. 43. Cf. also statement that salvage was never less 
than fifty per cent, contained in letter of the Liverpool Committee of the Association 
for the Protection of Commercial Interests, loc. cit., pp. 26-29, and that of two- 
wrecking captains at Liverpool in 1852, to the effect that salvage varied from thirty 
per cent to sixty-five per cent, loc. cit., pp. 30-31. Also loc. cit., pp. 11 and 51-52. 
A writer in the Merchants' Magazine, vol. xliv, p. 53, states that the rates in the 
Bahamas varied from thirty per cent to eighty per cent. Is the case of the Saxon 
(1857), the court gave thirty per cent. Vide decree. Further, on the rates charged, 
vide documents in the House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 4, 5-6, and 50-53. In the 
Bahama Herald of Jan. 22, 1851, may be found admission and vindication of the 
high rates. 

4 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866 vol. xlix, p. 51. Cf. also Nassau Guardian* 
Mar. 31, 1866. 'House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 26-27 an d 3'- 
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ralty in like cases in Great Britain — and the governor 10 per 
cent, after the vice-admiralty court had first taken its toll of 30 
per cent of the gross. 1 On goods salved wet, or in damaged 
condition, 2 the rate was generally higher than on those in good 
condition. 

Regular salvors were allowed more liberal compensation for 
their services than those who, happening to be at hand, turned 
aside from other errands to aid the distressed. 3 Whatever may 
have been its other consequences, this custom was defended as 
an encouragement to those who maintained a state of momentary 
preparedness to assist vessels in need. 4 The portion of salvage 
allotted to each vessel engaged in a venture was determined 
upon the basis of the number of men in its crew, saving that in 

1 Desp. of Governor Bayley, no. 78 (1857), and Report of the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Trade on Governor Bannerman's recommendations as to the regula- 
tion of salving, in House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 14-16. Cf. also loc cit., pp. 6, 7, 
13, and 53. The Blue Book report for 1849, Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. 
xxxvi, p. 146, had mentioned salvage on derelict as "amounting in most cases to 
seventy-five per cent — not of gross proceeds, but of the net amount after payment of 
the court's charges." But in a subjoined note it was said that "Salvage of ninety 
per cent was allowed at the very last session of the court." The Blue Books of the 
Bahamas consist of classified statistics of the colony reported annually for the colon- 
ial office at London. 

Comparison with results in the same line at Key West, as given in the Merchants 
Magazine, vol. xxxii, p. 627, and vol. xxxviii, p. 233, affords significant results. Hav- 
ing come from the Bahamas, it is not improbable that at first they held to the customs 
they, or their fathers, had known before their migration. But under the control 
established by the court of Justice Marvin, beginning about the year 1840, the fol- 
lowing partial results are noted: In the decade 1848-57 the estimated value of 
salved vessels and cargoes brought to that port was $19,720,927, the total expenses 
$1,976,498, and the salvage $1,153,957. According to this the expenses were 
10.02 per cent and salvage 5.85 per cent of the value of the things salved. 

'House Votes, 1858,3pp., p. 31. In the article in the Merchants' Magazine, vol. 
vi, pp. 349-54, the Key West salvors were accused of salving wet as much stuff as 
possible, since in that case a higher rate was allowed. Much of the wet stuff, it was 
said, sweated before reaching port. 

3 House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 51-52, and court decrees in cases of the Marion 
(1863) and the Tweed. In the latter the court said: " In awarding salvage under 
the Bahama wrecking laws I have always taken into consideration the fact that the 
regulars are fitted out for the sole purpose of wrecking and therefore they are en- 
titled to a higher rate of remuneration than a vessel in the prosecution of some other 
voyage, which meets with a ship in distress and performs salvage services." 

4 Court decree in case of the bark Savannah, and House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 51- 
52 and 53-54. 
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case its ratio of burden capacity to strength of crew exceeded 
considerably that of its consorts, some allowance was made for 
that fact. 1 For obvious reasons it led to the over-crowding of 
small ships with unnecessarily large crews, the average crew in 
1857, according to Governor Bayley, being nearly twice as large 
as tonnage would warrant.* At the same time no doubt the 
lust after the quarry was correspondingly increased. Of the 
allotment to a particular vessel common practice gave the 
owners one-third, leaving the rest to captain and crew. In the 
distribution of the latter were some variations, owing perhaps 
to varying numbers in the crews, the captains receiving two or 
three shares each, mates one and a half or two, and common 
sailors one each.3 But the captain who acted as wreck-master 
was accorded an additional portion for his managership. The 
.£5 to ^20 set for this by the law of 1848 probably followed the 
practice prevailing theretofore. 4 Consorts in absensu, before 
the prohibition against their participation in 1852—53,' depended 
for their shares upon the execution of agreements separately 
formed with parties involved in the particular operations. 

Ostensibly this is the end of the distribution of the proceeds. 
In fact there was a more general participation than the above 
description indicates. Wrecked goods were the prey of local 
society, and every man had his tarred stick ready to mark his 
claim as occasion offered. The necessitous colonial treasury 
took its ad valorem duties at the rate of 1 5 per cent on the val- 
uation set at the " Vendue House " ; 6 the vice-admiralty court 

1 House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 13 and 45, and Desp. of Governor Bayley, no. 5 
(1857). 'Desp. no. 5(1857). 

'House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 30-31. This sharing system, it is said, survived 
until the end of the nineteenth century. 

1 II Vic. cap. 24. Cf. also court decrees in cases of the Stephen F. Austin, 
Kamak, Yumaculado, Hartley, Villa de Caen and G. J. Lawrence. Also Desp. of 
Governor Bannerman, no. 38 (1856) and House Votes, 1857, p. 27. 

'Statute of 16 Vic, cap. 1. Cf. House Votes, 1858, app., p. 13, and Bahama 
Herald, Mar. 16, 1853. The tenor of Governor Bayley's despatch, no. 5 (1857), 
seems to be to the effect that no such restriction was being enforced when he came 
to the government. 

* Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850 vol. xxxvi, p. 146. Cf. loc, cit„ 1854, vol. xxxvi, 
p. 48, and 1866 vol. xlix, p. 51. 
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gathered in fees in the manner above stated, and in derelict 
cases the governor got his ten-per-cents ; incidentally the mem- 
bers of the legal profession received their share for drawing 
papers, adjusting claims and trying cases ; the salvors have been 
already mentioned, and finally the mercantile class through the 
shares earned by their vessels, and through warehouse fees, 
speculation in wares etc. 1 purchased at wreck sales benefited 
probably most of all. In effect a quite general distribution of 
immediate proceeds, and a still more general diffusion of ulterior 
benefits, resulted from the peculiar arrangements. 

II 

The description of the salving system is inadequate without 
a consideration of the character and conduct of the salvors. 
The great majority of the population of the Bahamas were 
Africans, or of African descent. It was an easy consequence 
that most of the salvors were of the same breed, although many 
of them were whites. 2 They were an uneducated class, whose 
members had been brought up at sea from childhood and were 
generally content to become and to remain " hardy and in- 
trepid " children of the sea. 3 Seaworn in countenance and 
uncouth in costume they took pride in preserving certain out- 
ward traits of their lawless seventeenth-century predecessors, 
for instance the carrying of big knives in their belts. 4 They 
loved at once the ease of lolling on the decks of idle ships, the 
occasional excitement of rescue work, the diversion of visiting 
the metropolitan island and the gambling prospects of gain in 
the whole enterprise. But their manner of life did not foster 

'House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 26-27 and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. 
xxxvi, p. 146. 

2 On this matter cf. Merchants' Magazine, vol. xliv, p. 53, Harper's Monthly, vol. 
xxxviii, p. 440, Royal Gazette, May I, and July 17, 1822, and Accts. and Papers of 
Pari., 1863, vol. xxxix, p. 10. 

3 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. In the Blue Book report 
here referred to the governor remarked upon "these hardy and adventurous mariners, 
whose power of diving is extraordinary." Cf. also loc. cit., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 48, 
and Bahama Herald, June 28, 1856. 

i House Votes, 1858, app., p. 47. This habit had not died out among local seamen 
at the beginning of the present century. 
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the sense of discipline, nor encourage amicable relations with 
other members of their class. They were prone to quarrel 
over the spoils * of their poor trade, were unsettled and im- 
provident in their habits, and cherished, or at least tolerated, in 
their ranks unethical practices that were discreditable to their 
craft and community. 2 There is no doubt that some of them 
were abandoned criminals. 

Upon the abstract merits of salving we tarry only briefly. 
So long as the operation of physical laws caused distress to life 
and property in that region — a result that was inevitable while 
coasts were unlighted and commerce carried in sailing vessels — 
some one was needed to come to the rescue, and it was practi- 
cally necessary that the rescuers should dwell upon the coasts 
hard-by. It thus became the duty of the Bahama people to 
furnish quotas of men and ships for this humanitarian and con- 
servationist service. Up to the point where these quotas 
became full, the response to the call was commendable ; and 
even though the required number was exceeded by the volun- 
teers offering, that circumstance did not do away with the need 
for a sufficient number. But the redundancy of mouths to be 
fed from the proceeds, ensuing upon the too great number that 
responded, united with other factors present (not least of which 
was the body of traditions of the past) to create a situation in 
which a laudable calling was perverted into a sordid scramble 
for plunder. 

Reflecting the tenor of the sources of information upon this 
subject, it is impossible not to say much more in condemnation 
than in approval of the salvors' conduct. But it is probable 
that the sins of one errant crew easily provoked greater com- 
ment than the righteousness of a dozen others. At any rate 
there were redeeming features and individuals, which deserved 
an equal prominence with those of other kinds. The business 
was not an unmixed mass of deviltry, and for its worst faults 
the so-called salvors were not themselves wholly responsible. 

1 1.oc. cit., p. 45 and Bahama Herald, Mar. 16, 1853. 

3 Cf. e. g. Desp. of Colebrooke to Aberdeen, no. 62 (1835), House Votes, 1858, 
app., pp. 39-40, 42 and 44, and 1866, p. 123, and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 
1857-58, vol. xl, p. 24, and i860, vol. xliv, p. 13. 
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There were honest, self-respecting wreckers, true salvors, who 
had due regard for the property rights of absent persons and 
kept themselves generally within the bounds of propriety and 
regularity. 1 Unfortunately abroad these were not distinguished 
from the malefactors. But on the part of both there were 
many acts of daring performed in the midst of difficulties and 
dangers. They not uncommonly forgot self, sustained personal 
injuries and material losses," and sometimes failed to recover 
anything to indemnify themselves. Of course they were out to 
try to make money, but that did not prevent them from rescu- 
ing endangered human beings before they turned to saving 
property. 3 And foreign testimonials to examples of creditable 
conduct were not altogether lacking. In 1851 a Bahama 
wrecking captain received the silver medal of the Royal National 
Institute for the Preservation of Lives from Shipwreck and the 
Queen's commendation for courage and generosity shown at a 
wreck.* It was also probably the desire for well-doing that led 
some salvors to inform outsiders about the offences of others 
and to support the efforts of the chamber of commerce to 
secure the prosecution of offenders. 5 To men of good char- 
acter it was a misfortune that their occupation should have been 
made indictable by the scandalous conduct of their fellows. 

Wrecking, when it was truly salving, was in every particular 
laudable. Salving, when it was perverted into wrecking, became 
a vicious system. As already shown, the average individual 
engaged in the industry was not of a high type ; and although 

1 House Votes, 1857, p. 5, and 1858, app., pp. 5 and 19, and court decree in case 
of the Yumaculado (i860). 

* Bahama Herald, June 28, and Oct. 9 and 26, 1858. 

» This statement rests partly upon inference and oral tradition. But cf. Statutes of 
II Vic, cap. 24, and 21 Vic, cap. I, and on the early Key West salvors, Merchants' 
Magazine, vol. 6, p. 350. 

'Government notice in Nassau Guardian, Sept. 10, 1853. Cf. Bahama Herald, 
Jar. 15 and 22, 1851, and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1862, vol. xxxvi, pp. 21-22. 
The last cited gives account of the stranding of a slaver with 389 negroes at Abaco in 
i860. The wreckers who discovered the plight of the ship-master declined repeated 
offers of bribes to induce them to carry the cargo to Cuba for the owners. 

6 Court decree in case of the Saxon (1857), and Bahama Herald, May 21, and 
June 28, 1856. 
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not all the charges against his tribe are to be credited, his 
brethren too often committed gross and wilful misdeeds. Gov- 
ernor Bayley indicted their system as " a most vicious one, 
tainted . . . throughout with bad faith, treachery and con- 
spiracy." * 

As regarded the safety of merchantmen, they had a peculiarly 
Bahamian point of view. When asked to do so, no doubt they 
gave the proper sort of directions to some mariners who were 
unacquainted with particular points of danger. But, although 
they may not have been guilty of displaying false beacons, they 
had their own ideas as to where their own interest lay. And in 
notable instances their eagerness for salvages triumphed over 
all better impulses. For instance, right principles required that, 
unless a stranded vessel was so injured as to be unseaworthy, 
efforts should be made to haul it off to deeper water, where it 
could itself again be navigated. But in such cases salvage rates 
were comparatively low, while enhanced peril to the ship, or 
multiplied damage, which blundering tactics and wilful errors 
could make sure of, would give obvious advantages to the oper- 
ators. On one occasion the mysterious snapping, preceded 
perhaps by a slashing, of a hawser accomplished the object." 

Again, in handling cargo small articles of greater value were 
preferred to bulky ones of smaller value. Values could not be 
guessed without knowledge of contents of barrels, boxes and 
wrappings. To some individuals the unnecessary breaking of 
packages was contrary to right, and after 1 848 it was prohibited 
by law. 3 

But this was not a bar to all. Hence rifling of packages and 
strewing of contents about the decks, although savoring of 
plundering, were not beyond the range of license inherited by 

1 House Votes, 1858, p. 47. 

' Court decree in case of the Saxon (1857), and review of the same in the Nassau 
Guardian, July 22, 1857. Cf. also the article entitled "Wrecks, Wrecking, 
Wreckers and Wreckees on the Florida Reef " in Merchants' Magazine, vol. vi, 
pp. 349-54- On pp. 350-51 of the last is described the manner of destroying vessels, 
whose rescue could have been effected by honestly directed efforts. If other devices 
failed, a lightening of the cargo, as if to move the ship off the bar, might allow each 
succeeding " sea " to drive it in the contrary direction, until it was " bilged." 

3 Statute of 11 Vic, cap. 24, and Bahama Herald, Mar. 16, 1853. 
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these uncensored salvors. That they took small articles without 
account was admitted, 1 but the extent to which either this was 
done or to which goods, especially derelict and droghed stuff, 
were not delivered at port for regular process was known only 
to the parties guilty of so doing. 3 Finally the firing of hulks 
for reasons not satisfactory to the vice-admiralty court 3 seemed 
a relapse to the depredations of former generations. 

The practices so far mentioned were such as might have ob- 
tained in any case of wreck. That now to be mentioned con- 
cerned an agency that produced wrecks. Navigation in the 
Bahama waters was not so hazardous as unexplained facts and 
figures alone would indicate. For conditions were such as to 
render plausible the plea that the voluntary disaster was an inevi- 
table one and to make collusive wrecking the great evil of the 
whole system. 4 Agreements were formed between trusted cap- 
tains and " salvors " of the Bahamas as a result of which the for- 
tunes of absent third parties were cast upon the rocks, in order 
that the agreeing parties might share between themselves the spoil 
gathered up from the ruin. Just how far collusion prevailed was 
not known, but it is certain that it was practiced with consider- 
able success. Ship-masters virtually consigned themselves, 
their ships and cargoes to the care of the wreckers, sometimes 
pushing hard bargains for their own shares in the loot. 5 In 
one instance those implicated became so bold as to attempt to 
justify themselves in open court. 6 Some cases were laid open 
in the courts, though certainly many less than resolute grand 

1 Bahama Herald, Mar. 16, 1853, and Jan. 22, 1854; Royal Gazette, Feb. 6, 1830, 
and House Votes, 1866, p. 5. In the Blue Book report for 1849 Governor Gregory 
had referred to the "new code of stringent regulations" as compelling the salvors to 
" deliver every article they pick up to the proper authorities, and preventing those 
frightful scenes of pillage and disorder, which tended to demoralize the whole com- 
munity." His gratulation was, however, unfounded. 

' Cf. court decrees in cases of the Saxon (1857), Liberty (i860), Marion (1863), 
Conquest (1866), Undine (1869), Desp. of Cockburn to Glenelg, nos. 114 (1838) 
and 19 (1839); Royal Gazette, Feb. 6, 1830, and Statutes of II Vic, cap. 24 and 
21 Vic, cap. 1, sees. 21 and 33. 

3 Court decrees in cases of the Saxon (1857), E. M. Haley (1862), and Marion 
(1863), and Statute of 11 Vic, cap. 24. 

4 House Votes, 1858, app., pp. 5 and 41. 

5 House Votes, 1857, pp. 24 and 33-34. s Loc. at., p. 24. 
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juries could have unearthed. In view of local traditions and 
contemporary documents * it must be concluded that collusion 
figured prominently in the remarkable increase in casualties 
and in supplying the salved goods that bulked so large in the 
local markets. 2 

The immediate causes of collusive wrecking are not difficult 
to fathom. The industry that gave rise to it was fortuitous in 
that its success was conditioned upon the misfortunes of those 
whose good fortune was vital to world economic interests, and 
that its hard times came when all was right with the concerns 
of others. 3 If the elements failed to provide a sufficiency of 
wrecks, business had to be created. But in order to accomplish 
this purpose, the cooperation of outside parties was necessary. 
For deliberate wrecking, then, the "salvors" could not have 
been solely accountable. The question of apportionment of re- 
sponsibility between parties was frequently raised at Nassau, 
where it was said that many of the passing ship-captains, par- 
ticularly the Americans, were utterly unworthy of the confidence 
reposed in them by the shipping companies. 4 

The people of Nassau, who composed the most enlightened, 
and politically the dominant, community of the colony, were 
lukewarm towards interfering with their salvors. There is no 
doubt that Nassau had knowledge of what was going on, because, 

1 E. g. House Votes, 1857, pp. 5, 27-28 and 33-34, and court decree in the case 
of the Came Sandfoid (1861), of whose captain the court said: "Can anything be 

more improbable than that Captain unless he wished purposely to wreck his 

vessel, would in broad day-light, seeing the land before him, have run his vessel be- 
fore the wind on to those reefs? " Cf. also Bahama Herald, May 21 and June 28, 
1856, Nassau Guardian, Aug. 15, 1857, and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1857-58, 
vol. xl, pp. 23-24, and i860, vol. xliv, p. 13. 

8 Cf. Merchants' Magazine, vol. xliv, p. 54, and House Votes, 1857, p. 24. 

* Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 48. 

1 E. g. House Votes, 1857, p. 23, and 1858, p. 4, and app., p. 40; Bahama Herald, 
June 28, 1856, Nassau Guardian, Aug. 15, 1857, and Cf. New York Journal of 
Commerce, July 22, 1857. Many of the guilty were Americans, probably because so 
great a proportion of the commerce passing was carried in American bottoms. It is 
interesting that these English colonists, many of them children of exiled American 
loyalists, should have so emphasized American culpability. Cf. also Accts. and 
Papers of Pari., 1857-58, vol. xl, pp. 23-24, and i860, vol. xliv, p. 13, wherein an 
English governor joins in practically the same vein. 
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although the principal wrecking-grounds were outside its geo- 
graphical horizon, its commercial men investigated and adjusted 
claims, and as owners of salving vessels could hardly not have 
known how the work by which they were themselves profiting 
was being carried on. It may well be thought that the people 
of Nassau would have frowned upon, and the colonial author- 
ities have punished, the guilty, until the evil doings had been 
broken up. Indeed the news-press admitted and mildly de- 
nounced the criminal wreckers, expressed regret at the colonials' 
part in the shameful transactions, declared that their crimes de- 
served punishment, 1 and in one instance put it that the interests 
of the colony would be best subserved by the complete abolition 
of the system." Private persons, too, took some part in bring- 
ing offenders to justice. Salvors sometimes informed on erring 
brethren, and in 1856 the chamber of commerce advertised a 
reward of ^50 for evidence that would lead to the conviction of 
guilty parties. 3 But it was much more pleasing to the native 
mind to look at the other side. Community pride argued for 
this, and the community profited by the business some tens of 
thousands per annum. Moreover the colony had once had a 
commerce of more than ^5 50,000, and its leanness since the 
good days had passed made its citizens loath to tamper with 
any enterprise that had helped to renew the appearance of pros- 
perity. So while there was ostensible chastisement with one 
hand, there was clemency with the other — and salvors knew which 
hand was oftener extended to them. The local press lauded 
the humane and economic service of the business,* and men 
sought to extenuate the guilt of insular criminals by the trans- 
parent declaration that foreign ship-masters were the chief 
offenders. 3 For all reasons combined it was found impossible 

1 Bahama Herald, Jan. 22, 1851, Mar. 6 and 15, 1853, and Nov. 24, 1855. 

' Loc. cit., June 28, 1856. The admission implied in this editorial is significant. 
If the wrecks were accidental, there was nothing for which to express contrition. 

' Loc. cit. 

4 E. g. Bahama Herald, Jan. 22, 1851, and Nov. 24, 1855, and Nassau Guardian, 
Aug. 15, 1857. Cf. also Royal Gazette, Feb. 6, 1830, on the earlier period. 

5 House Votes, 1857, p. 23, and Accts. and Papers of Pari., i860, vol. xliv, p. 13. 
The official utterances here referred to were rather reflections, than direct expressions, 
of the view stated in the text. 
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to induce citizen juries to convict salvors for collusion " except 
under circumstances of very rare occurrence and very peculiar 
character." * Considering all, it can be said that the hope of im- 
munity exceeded the fear of having to account to the public 
authorities, that encouragement rather than discouragement was 
lent to those who were weak in the face of temptation, and that 
a wide door was open for the commission of any excess that 
occasion might suggest. 

Ill 

These casualties resulted in bringing into the Bahamas con- 
siderable quantities of valuable goods. In 1 840 it was reported 
that salved goods had filled the small warehousing space at 
Nassau.* Infraction of the imperial laws of trade by the illicit 
disposal of goods so imported incited Governor Francis Cock- 
burn to protest to London against the laxity in the customs de- 
partment. 3 But wrecking did not grow great until after the 
change in the navigation laws. For the year 1852, however, 
the imports due to wrecks were valued in customs at ,£46,515, 
a third of the total imports for the year, and nearly three times 
the corresponding figure for 1850. 4 Again they were doubled 
by 1856, reaching a total of $96,304, or 50.8 per cent of the 
imports for that year. Reference to the table shows fluctua- 
tions mostly downward, until a new high mark was reached at 
£103,890 in i860, or 43 per cent of the imports for that year, 
and for the five-year period ending that year 40.5 per cent of 
all the imports. 5 But in the following year the disturbance of 

1 House Votes, 1858, app., p. 50, and 1857, p. 24, and cf. statute of 11 Vic, cap. 
34, sec. 9. In a Blue Book report Governor Bayley wrote: " while foreign ship- 
masters and native wreckers have a mutual understanding and both are supported by 
colonial jurors. . . " Accts. and Papers of Pari., i860, vol. xliv, p. 13. 

•House Votes, 1840, p. 126. 

» Desp. to Glenelg, no. 19 (1839). Cf. he. cit., no. 108 (1838). 

'Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1852-53, vol. lxii, p. 45. The amount ^16,768, if 
correct for the imports of wrecked goods for 1850, probably represents a low point in 
fluctuations in quantity. 

• With this compare the account of wrecking in the islands given in the Merchants' 
Magazine, vol. xliv, p. 53. There it is stated that sixteen vessels ranging from 145 
tons to 1000 tons each were wrecked in the interval, that their aggregate tonnage 
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the American Civil War with its blockade-running and unpre- 
cedented business activity for Nassau effected a reduction which 
held on, until in 1865 the imports of salved goods amounted to 
but 27.2 per cent of those of i860. 1 Now, although there was 
an apparent return to a normal course of development in that 
32 per cent and 30.3 per cent of all imports to the colony arose 
from this source in 1 866 and 1 867 respectively, and in the cul- 
mination at 54 per cent in 1 870, it appears that the diversion 
of energy from salving by the American war was one of the 
causes of the decline of the salving business, and as such it is 
to be later treated.* After 1870 occurred first a rapid, then a 
gradual, decline, until within two decades the annual return of 
imports of salved goods became a mere nominal figure in the 
lists. For 1896 but ^2164 were reported, and for 1903 only 
.£94. Until a new balance between imports and exports had 
been reached there was likewise in both their columns a sen- 
sible decline, which finds its explanation in the change just 
noted.' 

Salved goods paid duty in customs, thereby contributing 
materially to the public revenues, 4 and after adjudication reen- 
tered the channels of trade. As they frequently sold at a low 
figure, such parts of them as found local demand contributed to 
the support of the people at small cost to themselves. In 
1838-40 the local market had been glutted and merchants' 

was 5150 tons, that the aggregate value of vessels, cargoes and freights was $700,000, 
of which $475,000 was sacrificed, $125,000 appropriated to the salvors, and a pit- 
tance of $100,000, about 14.3 per cent, left to the original owners. 

1 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1862, vol. xxxvi, p. 19. In this report on the Blue 
Book Mr. C. R. Nesbitt, administrator, said: "The interruption of commerce . . . 
and the blockade of the Southern States have paralyzed the avocation of wreckers.' 

* Infra, p. 643. In several reports after that time the governors seemed to treat 
salving as a declining source of gain. Cf. Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1867, vol. 
xlviii, pp. 32-33, 1867-68, vol. xlviii, pp. 31-32, 1868-69, vol. xliii, p. 41. But in 
the report for 1869, lot. cit., 1871, vol. xlvii, p. 56, a doubt was expressed. 

3 Loc. cit., 1874, vol. xliv, p. 66. 

4 In 1850 the customs rate was 15 per cent ad valorem on valuation ascertained at 
auction sale. Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. In 1857, it was 
said, a fourth of the revenues came from this source. House Votes, 1857, pp. 25- 
26. Cf. Nassau Guardian, Aug. 15, 1857, and New York Journal of Commerce, 
July 22, 1857. Also Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 51. 
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Table Showing Importations of Salved Goods 
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IS22 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
183O 

184O 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 



1850 
1852 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
i860 
l86l 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
I872 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 



1890 
189I 
1896 
I9OO 
1903 



^172,500 
251.975 
339,M2 
302,878 
352,074 
231,384 
338.700 
97.150 
137,853 

123,773 
166,741 
144,074 

H9>325 
146,385 

115.503' 

117,697 

92,756 

'39,563 
131,007 

131.995 

192,751 

189,398 

211,423 

190,523 

213,166 

234,029 

274,584 

1,250,322 

4,295,316 

5,346,112 

1,470,467 
328,622 
365,316 
231,526 
240,584 
283,970 
239,190 
201,051 
226,306 

183,993 
165,970 
153,689 



FROM 
WRECKS 



£16,768 
46,515 



96,304 

87.573 
64,509 
69,811 
102,890 
66,519 
49,178 
50,666 

5!>4I4 
28,017 
107,660 
110,634 
34.404 4 
46,068* 

153.539 
65,043 



30,353 

25.7M 

33.913 

1,870 

9.464 
2,164 
2,637 

94 















£217,600 




217,659 




3 '7.407 




233,845 




145.305 




'20,393 




122,472 




76,977 




50,158 




84,099 




68,953 




87,575 


£45.8i4 


78,892 


15,087' 


70,284 


3o,776 


37.92I 2 


37,921 


39,6 3 8 2 


39,638 


78,403 




69,502 


39,727 


111,670 


50,098 




36,000 


140,195 


52,000 


92,195 


39,200' 


141,896 




157,350 


60,997 


195,584 


64,537 


i,oo7,755 




3,368,567 




4.672,398 


62,478 


2,073,474 


77,070 


261,976 


77,604 


227,248 


7i,ii7 


131,522 


80,146 


163,002 


77,999 


190,253 


60,231 


152,410 


82,677 


136,224 


86,615 


156,613 


111,268 


130,292 


86,351 


102,214 


79,57' 


106,836 


80,875 



OF IMPORTS 



£42,561 
31.934 
39.508 



29.775 
61,572 

88,195 
52,995 

96,353 
131,047 



4,609,920 

1,996,404 

184,372 

156,131 

51,376 

85,003 

130,022 

69.733 
49,609 

45-345 
43,941 
22,643 
25,96l 



LICENSHES 



2679 



1045 
1502 

1049 

836 
651 



302 



230 

l6l 
120 

87 
70 



1 Possibly erroneous. 2 Probably does not include reexportation of imported things. 
'Includes only fruit and sponge products. 
4 Labeled in Blue Book " Wrecks only." 
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orders on England cut down by the influx of wrecked stuff. 1 A 
decade later wrecks had become so common that " prices of 
almost all produce and manufactured goods are [were} perpet- 
ually undergoing the most extraordinary fluctuations, from 
famine to a glut, owing to the masses of shipwrecked property 
which pour in upon the market and entirely frustrate the calcu- 
lations of the regular importer." " But in a few years, as busi- 
ness developed, new ways of disposing of such surpluses were 
discovered. The Blue Book report indicates that more than 
.£30,000 value of wrecked goods were exported in 1853, a year 
when the total exports amounted to £78,403,3 whereas a pre- 
vious report had relegated all exports of 1850 and 1852 to the 
column of native produce. 4 The total exports climbed rapidly 
to twice their average for the years 1846—50, while those of 
native products increased less than 40 per cent by i860. Cotton 
which was not, and since the days of slavery had not been, much 
grown in the islands became prominent as an export. 5 The 
profits on the exportation of things purchased at wreck sales 
were larger and surer than those of salving. An unprecedented 
impetus to trading resulted. The profits were partly specula- 
tive, and hence there developed a mania for buying not unlike 
the salvors' mania for salving. At the " Vendue House " on 
the wharf, wrote a governor, " there are the retail traders to be 
seen in great numbers almost every day, bidding for cases and 
packages whose contents are often only guessed at, and which 
have been thrown upon the Bahama shores, or picked up by 
the numerous wreckers. 6 Reference to the table on page 637 

1 Desps. of Cockburn to Glenelg, nos. 108 (1838) and 19 (1839). 
'Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. 

3 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1854-55, vol. xxxvi, p. 48. 

4 Loc. cit., 1852-53, vol. lxii, p. 45. There may, however, be a slight error in the 
report. Its meaning for present purposes is perhaps that the exports of salved stuff 
had never before figured so prominently in the lists. The table on page 637, supra, 
shows considerable exports of foreign produce for 1848 and 1849. 

5 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1857, vol. x, p. 75. Cf. also loc. cit., 1850, vol. xxxvi, 
p. 146, 1856, vol. xlii, p. 40. 

•Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 146. Cf. also House Votes, 1857, 
p. 25, Bahama Herald, Mar. 31, 1855, and Desp. of Colbrooke to Aberdeen, no. 62 
(1835). 
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shows that in two decades, 1850—70 (omitting the extraordinary 
period, 1861—65), much more than half, and in 1867—70 more 
than three-fourths, of the exports of the colony were other than 
native products. Some of these were goods entered in ordinary 
commerce and re-exported ; the rest were salved goods. 

A satisfactory estimate of the profits realized by the trade in 
salved goods would be difficult to reach. But since the number 
of persons engaged in it was small, and their dependence upon 
the returns therefrom less immediate than that of the salvors 
upon salvage, the problems of their gains will be passed over 
for that of the wages of those who lived by the trade. Wreck- 
ing deserves to be classed with gold-hunting. Governor Rawson 
called it " a lottery in which the blanks far exceed the prizes, 
and in which the prizes too often bring only a redemption from 
debts incurred during the unprofitable wasted months of vain 
expectation." ' Rich prizes there were. The salvors' shares 
in four cases in 1864 amounted to .£11,304 is. 6d., or .£2826 
per vessel salved. In September, 1865, an American steamer 
was pulled off a shoal: £5840 3s. was granted as salvage, of 
which the owners of the wrecking vessels received .£1826 14s. 
4d., and out of the residue the common seamen received 
£17 us. 5d. each. 2 Again, thirty reported cases, including 
those of two large vessels, afforded as salvage ^38,016, an 
average of £1267 per vessel. 3 The earnings from one vessel 
appear from the following : 

The earnings of a vessel engaged to windward, for a considerable part 
of . . . five years, and in which thirteen or fourteen men were con- 
tinuously employed, gave for the share of the men for the five years 
only $3440 or $264 per annum. This, taking the time employed, and 
allowing twenty -four working days in the month, gave an average of 
$4.41 per month, or only 18 cents a day.* 

Assuming that the average rates of salvage were 50 per cent 
and 40 per cent of the customs' showing of salved goods for 

1 House Votes, 1866, p. 205. 

2 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866, vol. xlix, p. 51. The figures are quoted, not 
based upon the present writer's calculations. 

3 Loc. cit., 1868-69, vol. xliii, p. 41. * Nassau Guardian, Sept. 15, 1866. 
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the respective periods, a rough estimate of the annual earnings 
per individual salvor engaged during two five-year intervals 
yields the following results : 



1856 . . 


• £18. 


1865 . . 


• £™ 4s 


1857 . . 


• £*7 ios. 


1866 . . 


• £2% 13s 


1858 . . 


. ;£l6 2S. 


1867 . . 


• ^42 4S 


1859 • • 


• £*7 3S- 


1868 . . 


• ^16 9s 


i860 . . 


• £il 3S- 


1869 . . 


. ^28 6s 



Deducting in each case the one-third due to the vessel-owner 
and making other corrections, it would seem that the final 
wages of the common seaman were quite fluctuable, that they 
were below those of the common laborer on land and were in- 
sufficient for the support of a family, and that in fine the 
industry was lacking a wage basis that could justify a bread- 
winner's embarking in it. 

Abuses and delusive prospects to individuals have been 
enough emphasized. A few words need to be said about the 
baneful economic consequences of salving. As for the people, 
their engaging in it was in the first instance a consequence rather 
of " physical laws than of moral and social disorganization. 
. . . Wrecking threw itself in their way as a natural, obvious and 
in many cases a necessary resource." 2 When times pressed a 
little hard, agriculturists, mechanics, tradesmen, household 
servants, men engaged in every species of substantial manual 
labor alike responded to the impulse to " embark in this bad 
lottery." 3 In 1848-56 the numbers so employed increased 

1 In the case of the first period the divisor number of salvors was varied somewhat 
according to the magnitude of the value of the imports from wrecks, since the num- 
bers except for the year 1856 are not at command. Other corrections are needed 
for exactness on account of (I ) the amounts of goods not returned at the ports of the 
colony, (2) because rates of salvage were not uniform, (3) because of the deductions 
to be made on account of the shares of the owners of vessels, of legal fees, arbitral 
fees and court costs, and (4) because in the later period the divisor numbers as given 
in the Blue Book reports show only licensed persons, whereas it is probable that un- 
licensed persons also participated in the work. See, however, Statute of 29 Vic^ 
cap. 16, excluding landsmen from employment as wreckers. 

2 Desp. of Governor Bayley, no. 5 (1857). 

3 House Votes, 1857, pp. 23-24. Cf. also he. cit., 1858, app., pp. 30-31, and 
Accts. and Papers of Pari., i860, vol. xliv, pp. 12-13. 
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from about 400 to 2679 men out of a total population of 
30,000/ the number of vessels from forty or fifty to three hun- 
dred and two. It was a blind rush, but its folly was not patent. 
It did, however, seriously hamper the course of internal eco- 
nomic development. The diverted energy was employed in an 
enterprise in which, no matter what the effort or the outlay, no 
enduring foundations were being laid for an abiding, communal 
economic life, and from which no cumulative results of long- 
drawn-out processes could be expected. Once commerce be- 
came freed from the menace of wreck, not only the foundations 
but every vestige of the salving industry would vanish into thin 
air. 

IV 
Although salving had long been marked by abuses, very little 
had been done toward their correction. Just at the time when 
slavery was being abolished, two successive governors reported 
to London about them, and the later of the two recommended 
that every case of wreck ought to be referred to the vice-ad- 
miralty court. 2 It was after they had left the government, 
however, that the first serious attempt was made to regulate the 
salvors by act of assembly. In 1848 an act was passed includ- 
ing several salutary provisions, enjoining upon salvors good 
conduct and accountability to their wreck-masters and to the 
masters of wrecked vessels, and requiring the licensing and 
bonding of salving vessels. 3 During the following decade the 
rapid increase in number of casualties aroused in several dif- 
ferent commercial countries a tremendous protest and a demand 
that steps should be taken by the colony to check collusive 
wrecking. 4 For more than a decade each succeeding governor 

1 The population of the colony in 1851 was 27,519; in 1861, 35,287. Accts. and 
Papers of Pari., 1862, vol. xxxvi, p. 21. On the numbers engaged see he. cit., 
1857-58, vol. "xl, pp. 23-24, Merchants' Magazine, vol. xliv, p. 53, and House 
Votes, 1857, pp. 23-24. 

2 Desp. of Colebrooke to Aberdeen, no. 62 (1835), and Cockburn to Glenelg, nos. 
114 (1838) and 19 (1839). 

s Statute of 11 Vic, cap. 24. 

4 House Votes, 1857, p. 86, and 1858, app., pp. 19 and 39, Bahama Herald, Jan. 
22, 1851, and Nov. 24, 1854, and Nassau Guardian, May 24, 1852. 
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attempted to get effective action. But the colonial assembly- 
men were opposed to the enactment of the very kind of meas- 
ures that promised to be effective, if enacted. 1 They passed 
amendments to impose greater nominal responsibility upon 
wreck-masters, and to check the over-crowding of the crews of 
salving vessels, 3 and in 1858 collected into one statute, called 
the "Licensed Vessels Act, 1858," the whole body of colonial 
enactment on the subject. 3 The additions made in this in- 
stance, however, still failed to include the vital provision for 
enforcing the observance of the nominal restrictions. But per- 
sistence on the part of the executive finally found its reward in 
that in the period when the colony was prospering by blockade- 
running to the Confederate ports, the legislature authorized 
investigation by commission into every case of wreck.* Further 
restrictions upon the employment of persons, upon the use of 
open boats and small boats and upon the vital function of 
wreck-master 5 finally went far to make the body of law a com- 
petent remedial code. Later acts had but the minor effect of 
accelerating the operation of forces already working for the 
reduction of the number of wrecks, and hence for the decline 
of salving, to which attention is next to be directed. 

The decline of salving, like its prosperity, was due to factors 
which were neither wholly internal nor wholly external. There 
is no doubt that the enforcement of the salvage laws, although 
imperfect, contributed to that decline. The restriction upon 
licensing small boats helped to close a door to petty evils. 6 

1 Desps. of Cockburn to Glenelg, nos. 19 (1839) and 114 (1838), and House 
Votes, 1857, pp. 29 and 34-35- 

* Statute of 16 Vic, cap. I, and 18 Vic, Cap. 17. 

s Loc. cit. 21 Vic, cap. I, especially sees. I, 5, 21, 33 and 46. 

•Statute of 28 Vic, cap. 14. 

'Statute of 29 Vic, cap. 16. In urging enactment of this measure the governor 
had expressed a desire to confine salving " as much as possible to a class who, by mak- 
ing it their habitual occupation, would find a more profitable and respectable liveli- 
hood in salvage legitimately earned . . . than from participating in, or shutting their 
eyes to, acts of waste and plunder, as now too frequently practiced." House Votes, 
1866, p. 5. For later legislation see Statutes of 33 Vic, cap. 4, 37 Vic, cap. 9, 
and 41 Vic, cap. 6. 

s Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1867-68, vol. xlviii, p. 38. 
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But it was more particularly the restrictions upon wreck-masters 
and the scrutiny of the business that told effectively. In the 
case of the former the weeding-out of incompetents and the 
centralization of authority and responsibility appeared to have 
checked reckless and unsystematic work without authority from 
those who were accountable. In the case of the latter the 
obstruction to reform raised by those who, without themselves 
practicing the excesses nevertheless profited by them, was in 
great part removed. Resolute executives no longer had their 
hands tied, when they desired to elicit facts. Thus, whatever 
the law accomplished in curbing fraudulent practices tended to 
reduce to lower terms the illegitimate part of the industry. 

The sole action of other powerful causes, however, even 
without the aid of legislation would probably have effected the 
decline about as early as it occurred. ( 1 ) The extraordinary 
situation produced by the blockade-running during the American 
civil war " reduced the number of wrecks on the shores of the 
Colony, and the employment offered at Nassau to the popula- 
tion led to their diversion from the occupation of wrecking." ' 
Although the readjustments following that period witnessed a 
temporary return to former conditions, the people had at least 
learned a lesson in livelihood earned in other fields. At the 
same time too, still other interests were developing. (2) The 
colonial government had never abandoned its earlier program 
of encouraging agriculture, and throughout had labored untir- 
ingly to induce the people to substitute cultivation of the soil 
for their precarious seamanship. The increase in the exports of 
native products, as shown in the table on page 637, bears witness 
that these efforts were not without fruit. 2 (3 ) But an increasing 
proportion of these exports arose from another source. The 
decline of salving was contemporaneous with the rise of the 
sponge industry. Now sponging was also an occupation that 
afforded opportunity to indulge in the life the Bahamian loved, 
and was honorable and reliable withal. In the evolution of 

'House Votes, 1866, p. 123. 

! Cf. House Votes, 1866 p. 123, and Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1866 vol. xxli, 
p. 48, and 1867-68 vol. xlviii, p. 32. 
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more orderly forms of activity it was a logical successor to 
salving. The dwindling of the one and the growth of the other 
are shown in the following table : 



1865 
1869 

1870 
1875 



IMPORTS FROM 
WRECKS 



28,OI7 

46,068 

153*539 

30,353 



SPONGE 




PRODUCTS 




20,690 


1880 


24,917 


I885 


14,104 


189O 


15,586 


1896 



IMPORTS FROM 
WRECKS 



25,714 

33,913 

1,870 

2,l64 



SPONGE 
PRODUCTS 



34,665 
52,474 
63,099 
8l,09I 



At the same time with these internal conditions changes 
were taking place outside the Bahamas that tended to the same 
end. (4) In the first place improvements in the mechanical 
means of transportation left ships far-less at the mercy of the 
elements than of old. (5) Secondly, the increase in the carry- 
ing capacity of vessels meant greater losses per case of wreck. 
Hence additional precautions for safety were taken by the 
shipping companies, notable among which was the check against 
the phenomenon of the dishonest captain. (6) Further se- 
curity was added by the charting of shoals and reefs and the 
emplacement of lights and beacons (also charted) at points 
where danger impended. All told, the combined work of 
courts and commissions, of unseen industrial forces, of inventors 
and geographers, of underwriters, shippers and carriers and of 
the Elder Brethern of Trinity House went far towards sur- 
mounting the difficulties that were the " terror of ' navigators ' 
but not of ' wreckers ' " in the waters of the Bahamas. 1 

James M. Wright. 

Baylor University. 



1 Accts. and Papers of Pari., 1850, vol. xxxvi, p. 144. 



